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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


(ite district of Gaya, which forms the jmoat sont 
portion of the Patna Division, ad between 2 
‘and 25° 19’ noith latitude and 84° 0’ and ee ket 
It extends over 4,712 square miles, and is bounded on the north by 
the Patna’ district, on the east by Monghyrund Fizsribigh, on 
the south by the latter district and Pulaman, and on the west by 
i bee ie Se 
» Situated in@4° 49’ N. and 85° LB, 
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lpia at who saw or tonched him were cua e 
Yama, the lord of hell, jealous of this intrusion on his prerogative, — 

eupptaled to the gods, pleading that his was becoming » ; 
‘kinecure. The gods conferved in council, { then visited Gaya, fi 


ae and persuaded the demon to grant bis body as a place of sacrifice. — 
w To this Gaya assented, and lay down with his head resting where _ 
Bee theold city of Gaya now is. Yama then placed a sacred rock 
& (Dharmasila) on his head, but this was not saficient to keep the 
fy? monster quiet, and Brahma sought Vishnu’s aid, Then Vishnu - 


‘io various forms, as well as many other gods, sat upon the demon 
to render him motionless, but to no effect. At longth Vishnu 
plied his»niighty mace, and*qnieted the monster for ever, but 
not votil Gay& had obtained a promise that the ground covered 
‘by his body, come 10 miles in extent, should he the holiest spot. 
on earth; that the gods ehon'd rest there, the locality being 
known 06 the Gaya-Kshetra; and that the ancestors of all who 
offercd faveral ceremonics there should be translated straight 













“to heaven. 
Gay is bounded on the south and south-east by the high lands 
* ef the Chota Nagpur platesy, from whieh numerous spurs project 


We into it, Thence a wide alluvial plain etretehes away to the 
» north, broken hero and there by groups aud low ranges of hills 

“pr jeolated nesks springing abraptly trom the level equntry at 
their foot. These gradually disappoar the furthcr north one goes, 
and the Jahiuabid subdivision ia almost entirely, * iaihs 
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. densely populated ; and, compared with the southe 
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| Baca, dndined aieuarie’ the fat alluvial pain ‘mentioned 
_ above, which comprises the whole of the Juhanabid: subdivi- 
sion and the northern portion of the headquarters, . 
and Nawida subdivisions. This tract is protected fre 
by a wonderful system of indigenous irrigation; it is co ay 
the district, it is a region of great fertility. The whole history of " 
Gaya has been determined by the widely different characteristics 
of these two divisions’. The northern portion, which is highly 
cultivated and extensively .irrigated, was in very early times 
a vivilized country and the home of Aryan races; it was part 
of Magadha, the nucleus of the first great empire*in India ra 
and the centre of Budditism for many centuries; and in later 
‘years it was the arena’of the conflits of contending armies, Thé ~~ 
south was long the shelter of aboriginal tribes, and did nof yield 
to the advance of civilization till a late period in the history = + 
of the district ; it was untouched by Buddhism ; it is still thinly | 
peopled, and many of its bill and jungle fastuesses aro even now = 
untilled. pa! 
The whole of the southern ed the district is eut up phye: “se < 
number of ridges and spars projecting from the plateau of Chot& 
Nagpur, which in a few places attain an altitude of nearly 1,800 
feet above sea-level. ‘Bayona these again semi-isolated ranges, — 
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- distance ‘of 40 miles with: =e opener 
india Hill to a height of 1,472 feet. Tho 
exceed 1,000 feet, and few of the isoluted pe 
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Hill, which rises come 400 foct above Gaya town, thé prévipit ow? 
peak of Kanwadol, and Lobabar Hill (1,799 feet, in the head- 
qtitrtené subdivision ; the Powai, Dugul and Pachar Hills in the * 
Abrangbad ubinitiany ; and Sringirikh in the “Nawadah 
subdivision. 

Phedppearance of the different hills furnishes some striking 
contrasts. The hills on the south present the aspect of a series 
of gentle undulations and spurs gradually rising up ‘into 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur behind. They are completely 
eovered with a soft clothing of vegetation, chiefly of ea¢ Shorea 
febusta), kend (Dicspyros melanorylon), and other trees. On 
the Hills scattered over the remainder of the district, the vegeta- 
tion bas gradually been cut down or lospowing to the erosion of 


_ the clay, and the rocks and the boulders are in many eases left 


emyTetely-bare. The effect is almost equally picfurerque, as the 
hills stand out in ragged barencss. They afe strangély differetit 
in colourand form. Some, ‘like the Barabar Hills, are composed 
of giant black boulders piled one above the other leaving great 
caverns beneath ; others, like Maher, are @f red rock, much 


‘weathered, with rounded sides and easy slopes ; and others again, 


like the Jethian range, have steep rocky sides a to a 
knife-like ridge at the summit. 

The view from the ‘Brabmajuni Willat i, e 
striking picture of a “lowland country noe hills. On 
a clear day in the rains the eye travels past the a a ravines — 
and rocks over-locking Gaya to a.country ; and 
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: ‘PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 
/~ * Among these hills are several | 
fnost beautiful of Which are the falls of the Mohina and tho 
waterfall at Kakolat in the long ridge ranning from east t@ west» 
10 miles: southmof Nawidal: The falls of the Mobina are just 
beyond the border of the district, but can easily be reached from. ‘ 
Kahudag; the first at Tamasin are situated at the head of adoop 
valley, where the river plunges abruptly down a high steep face 
_ of black rock into a shady pool below, and then dashes down 
a gloomy gorge of strangely contorted rock ; the lower falls at 
Hariakhal present a scene of more placid beauty, as here the 
river, issuing throngh a picturesque glen, glides down a sloping 
slide of red rock into a still, large pool surrounded .by high 
wooded banks. At Kakolata hill torrent tumbles downa long | 
series of, cascades, buried: in. thick woods and extending fat a 
up the side of the hill till it makes a final leap over a previpice. 
some 90 feet high mear the foot of the crag, and then hurries 
down over a rock-strewn bed to the plains below. 

With a few exceptions, the rivers of Gayiare hill streams, Rrivgit 
taking their rise in the highlands of the Chota Nagpur plateau °**"™™ 
and flowing across the district from south to north in more or less 
parallel courses. To the west is the Son, forming the boundary 2 
of the district, and then come the Pinpin, Adri, Madar, Dhawa, 

Morhar, Jamunai, Phalgu, Paimar, Dhadhar, Tilaiya, Dhanarji 
and Sakri. he onlyzivers which reach the Ganges are the Son * 

‘and the Panpin, the latter of which, after leaving Gaya, passes 

through the district of Patna and falls into the Gangesa few  ~ 
miles below Patna city, The others are mostly used ap in ne 
network of pains or artificial water-channels used for purposes 
of irrigation, expending themselves before joining the Ganges, oe 
or mingling in a huge jAi/ in the Barh subdivision of the Patna , Pi 
district. ‘The Panpin, Dhawé, Jamund, and Paimar rise below ~~ 
eee art tee doce slopes boty, but most of the others have: 
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channels given in Rennell’s map of Bengal in the 18th centary 
cannot now be traced. The sudden rise and fall of these 
rivers is remarkable. After heavy rain in the hills, they b:eome 
swollen torrents, but they fall as rapidly as they rise and-become 
fordable again within a few hours. * Their beds are so sandy 
and the nt is so rapid that within a few months, sometimes 
within « feweweeks, after the cessation of the rains, they are 
almost dry, and for the rest of the year they are reduced to tiny 
rivulets winding in tortuous courses over wide sandy beds. The 
moet turbulent of these rivers is the Sakri, but they are all liable 
towviolent floods, and in spite of their great Lreadth occasionally 
overflow their banks. A short account of om most important of 
these rivers is given below. 

The principal river is the Son, which rises, near the sources of 
the Narbada and Mahinadi, on the elevated plateau of Central 
India, After a course of 325 miles through a higherocky tract, 
it debouches upon the Gangetic valley opposite Akbarpur in 
Shahabad, It then ransastraight course of 100 miles through 
the plains of South Bibar, and finally joins the Ganges 10“miles 
north of Maner between Arrah and Dinapore. The Son nowhere 
enters the district, but bounds its whole length to the west. It 
first touches on Gayi opposite Akbarpur about 400 feet above 
the sea, and then running south, passes Barun, Daddnagar and 
Arweal, and after that leaves (he district. At Barun it is croased 
by the massive masonry dam which supplies a head for the Son_ 
Canals, and by the great bridge over which runs the Mughalsarai- 
ont seetion of the East Indiam Railway. ies 

portion of its course it attains a great width, 
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Presents a wide streteh of drifting sand with an sian 
“stream of water, barely 100 yands wide, meandering from bank 
to bank, and)fordable in most places. But in the rainy 
and specially’after a storm has burst on the plateau of cok Ay 
India, the river presents an extraordinary contrast.” It drainsa 
hill area of 21,300 square miles, i.c.,a tract more than’ four times 
‘as oxtensive as the district of Gaya; the entire’ fainfall of this 
enormous catchment basin. requires to find an outlet by this 
channel ;,and after heavy rain the river rises with incredible 
' rapidity: The channel frequently proves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, amounting to 830,000 cubic fect por 
and the, flood waters rush down so violently as to spill over its 
broad bed, and occasionally cause disastrous inundations in the 
low-lying plains on either side, These heavy floods are however 
of short duration, hardly ever lasting more than four days, after 
which the river rapidly sinks to its usual level, 

The Son receives no tributaries of any importance from the 
point where it enters the district up to Barun, where its waters are 
distributed east to the Gaydand Patna districts, and wert to 
Shahabad through the great irrigation system of the Son Canals; © 
and between Barun and its junction with the Ganges, the drain- — 
ago sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that place. Its bed congists almost entirely of sand ; but in a fow 
parts clay is found and cultivated, and nodular,limestone is also 
obtained in several places. Below the junction of the Koel a 





species of small pebbles or agates is found, many of which are cig 


ornamental and take a good polish ; most of them consist of silica, 


both opaque and diaphanous, of a roddish or dark-green tinge. In 


the Ain-i-Akbari the Son is said to bave the power of petrifying 
substances thrown into it, and to contain many saligrdm stones, 
erally ply for eight months in the year. Theft aster a 
hs em HB a 
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of the floods, and during the rest of the year is impossible for any 
Dut small boats owing Lo the small depth of water. The principal 
traffic is in bamLoos and timber. ‘The former are Aoated down, 
hound into rafts consisting of 10,000 or more lashed together—s 
tedious process in the dry weather, as they are constantly ground- 
ing, and the many windings of the stream render their progress 
extremely slow. 

fhe Son possesses hietorioal intercst as being probably iden- 
tical with the Erannoboas, which is mentioned by Megasthenes as 
“ the third river in all India and inferior to none but the Indus 
aud Ganges, into the latter of which it discharges its waters a 
Frannoboas appears a manifest corruption of the Sanskrit Hirany- 
abghn ov gollon-armed, & name firmerly given to the river and 
apparently derived, like the name Son (the river of gold), from the 
golden colour of the sand it brings down io flood. Jt formerly 
flowed far to the east and joined the Ganges near Fatwa in Patna 
district ; and the ancient town of Palibothra or Pataliputra 
(corresponding to the modern Patna) was situated at its confluence 
with the Ganges. 

The old course * of the river may still be traced across the 
district in « sandy depres-ion forming a series of g/7/s in the rainy 
season. From Datdnagar it swept round to the north-east as far 
as Sonbhadr on the river Panpiin. From this place it followed 
the present course of the Pinpiin, being joined by the Morhar 
about 4 miles to the west of Jahanabad, and then flowed to the 
north, finally joining the Ganges at Fatwa. It has gradually 
receded westwards, and made fresh channels for itself. In some 
old documents of the Delhi Empire, Nadi, a village in the Arwal 
thana on the edge of one of these changels, which is now 10 
miles from the river, is described as Nadi on the bank of the Son ; 
and traces of old courses were noticed by the officers engaged in 
the construction of the Patna-Gaya canal, one of which was 
used in laying out its line. Old river-beds have also been found 
between Bankipore and Dinapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Collector of Shsbabid in 1801—04, mentions that in bis time the 
. For a moro detailed account of the ol ° Ar 
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aleng what was reongnized as its old chantiel, inundated the 
cantonment of Dinapore. 

To the east of the Son the next river is the Panpin, which 
rises in the extreme south of the district, and flows towards the 
Ganges in a nerth-easterly course, more or less parallel to.that of 
Son. It is the only river running through the distriet which 
retains water throughout the year, and even in the dry season 
there is always some stream: Its water is extensively used by the 
adjacent villages for irrigation, and it is dammed at several places 
for this purpose, the principal bandh or dam being at Kusreh in the 
Jahanabad subdivision, where it gives a head of water sufficient 
to irrigate a number of villagos on its western bank, 

The Panptin receives many small feeders on its right bank, 
of which the Dhiwa, Batane and Madar aro the chief. These 
streams dry up during the hot weather ; and even when full, the 
greater part of their water never reaches the Pinpin, being dis- 
persed over the fields by artificial channels. Other tributaries of 
the Pimpin do not join it in this district. The principal of these 
is the Morhar, which, coming from the south, flows northwards 
past the town of Sherghati, where the Grand Trank Road is carried 
ever it on two fine bridges spanning the two arms into which it 
here divides. After passing Tekari it bifarcates ; one branch taking 
a northerly direction to the.district of Patna, while the casternmost, 
called the Dardba, flows by Jahanabid, and during ithe rainy 
senaon floods a large tract of country round that place. Some 
high land to the north forces the excess of water to disperse itself 
over this part of the district, and it only reaches the Pinpan 
during high flood, The next stream, the Jamuna, flows from 
the south, between Gay& and Tekari ; then turns east, passing the 
Patna-Gaya Road at Makhdumpur, and flows on beyond Tehta, 
when it twieta back and joins the Dardhz at Jahanabed. 

The Painpin isa sacred river, and it is the duty of the pilyrim 
to Gays to shave his head on its bank and bathe in its waters on 
his way to the holy city. 

The Phalga, flowing north and south, intersects the district. 
It is formed by the junction, some 2 miles below Bodh Gaya, of the 
Nilsjan and the Mohana—two large hill streams, each of which 


is over 800 yards wide. ‘The united strenm flows on to the north 


past the town of Gaya, where it attains a breadth of over 000 
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yards, The Phalgu here impinges on a high rocky bank, on the 

steep sides of whieh are many ghats leading down to the river-bed, 

while high above are the Vishnuypad temyle, with many minor 

shrines, und the houses of the Gayawale. It then runs in a north- 

casterly direction for about 17 miles, and opposite the Barébar 

Hills it again takes the name of Mohana, and divides into two 

branches, which eventually flow into a branch of the Panpan. 

The Phalgu, like the confluent streams of the Mohana and 

Nilnjan, is subject to high floods; but of all three rivers the 

Mohana is perhaps the most turbulent. The stone causeway by 

whieh it is crossed at Dobhi, which itself replaced a bridge 

destroyed during a heavy flood, has s:veral times been wrecked ; 

and further north the river has frequently overflowed its banks. 

When in high flood the Phalgu reaches up to the flooring of 

tho wooden bridge at Gaya, and traffic has occasionally to be 

suxpended ; but at other seasons of the year it is nearly dry, and 

dwindles to an insignificant stream wandering through a wide 

expanse of sand dotted here and there with stagnint pools. A 

great part of the water is however diverted for the purpose of 

irrigation, and is distributed among the fields by a serics of 

irrigation channels, the most t:nportant of which is the Jamuama 

fain, opposite the Barabur Hills, which has converted the whole 

of the Jamuima Malal into rich paddy-felds. 

The portion of its course flowing by Gaya is siered to the 

Nlindus ; it is the first holy site visited by the pilgrim, and here 

his first offerings must be made for the souls of his ancestors, 

According to the Gayaé Mahatmya, the Phalgu is the embodiment 

of Viehna himself. Ono tradition states that it formerly flowed 

with milk, and anotuer stites that Sita offered piada on its banks 

to Dasaratha, the father of Rama. The story runs that the 

spirit of Dasaraths, warned to make hasty ere the gates of heaven 

were closed, appcared to Sita in the abs:nce of Rama and begged 

her to offer pindas on his behalf, Having no rice, she made a 

pinda of sand ; and in order to justify her doing this instead of 

Rama, she invoked the Phalga,a Brahman, s fulsi plant and a 
banyan-tree as witnesses that tho rite had beon duly performed, 
The banyan-trec alone w.'s trae to the trust ; and asa punishment, 
for its faithlessness, the Phalgu river was cursed and deemed to 
Bow in a desert of arid sand. | 
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To the east of ths Phalgu the district is drained by 
number of parallel rivere, of which the largest ste the Dbadher, 
Tilaiys, Dhanarji, Khori avd Sakri. These five rivers have all 
broad sandy beds, the width of the four first named, where they 
are crossed by the Gaya-Nawida Road, being 1,050, 425, 384 
and 910 feet respectively. They are sxtonsivelytused for irriga- 
tion, and all unite, under ths name of Panchana, near Giriak in 
the Bihar subdivision. 

The greater part of the distriet is oceupic] by the Gangetic 
allavium, but older rocks rise above its level, ebie ly in the south 
and east, These rocks “are composed for the most part of a 
foliated gneiss, consisting of a great variety of erystalline rocks 
forming parallel bande and known in the g-ological nomencla- 
ture of Indiajas the Benga’ gneiss, a stb livision of the Archwan 
system which contains the!foldest rocks of the; earth's crust. 
Scattered at intervals amidst the Bengal gneiss, there are in the 
east of the district several outcrops of another very ancient ecries, 
resembling that described in Southern India under the name of 
Dharwar schicts, and constituting another eubdivision of the 
Archwan system. Owing to. the *predominance of massive 
beds of quartzile, these’ beds eland cutas abrupt ridges, tho 
principal being the'long range stretching {from near Bodh 
Gaya to Rajgir and the hills in the south-east of the district. 
Not cnly are:these rocks feverywhere Valtercd ,by ‘regional 
metamorphism’, caused by the grezt.'prersure that bas thrown 
them ints close-set? synclinal ‘and anticlinal folde as expreeaed 
by the elongated shape of ‘the, ridges end high dips of the 
strata with the inducement of sluty7cleavage, but they have 
further becn affected to a great extent by ‘contact? metamor- 
phism ’ from the intrusion of great mavses of granite and innumer- 
able veing of coarse granitic pegmatite, by which tho slates have 
‘been further “transformed into crystalline s.hists. In its more 
marsive form the granito''is relatively fine-grained and very 
homogeneous, and it weatkers into great rounded hummocks that 
have suggested the namo of ,“ dome-gpeies,” by! ,which it is 
sometimes known,” though the term “ dome-granite”” would be 
more sppropria‘e,¢ Bat it is the narrow sheets of the seme 
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intrusive group, where they cut across the metamorphosed sehiete 
ah excessively coar:e granitic pegmatites, that are of most 
practical importanee on account of the miea which they contain, 
the south-east corner of the district being situated in the midd'e 
of the rich mica-bearing bolt of Bengal The Rajgir Hille 
consisting of slaty schists and quartsites ave less metamorphosed, 
but contact effects are well seen in the Meher hill, and im the 
detached spurs forming the south-western continuation of the 
Rajgir :ange near Gaya, where idols and utensils are extensively 
wrought from the roft serpentinous rock of the converted 
achiste. 

The Taeher rockr, which constitute the basement beds of 
the coal-bearing Gondwanu series, are secn at the stnall village 
of Gangti, £0 miles south-west by west of Sherg hati, and 4 mile 
west hy south of Imimganj, in the bed of the Morbar river, 
where they occupy a small outerop entirely surrounded by alla- 
vium. Thie outerop ia of great interest as indicating the 
possibility of coil-measures existing bencath the alluvial forma- 
tion in this part of the Gangetic plain. 

The alluvial country which forms the greater portion cf the 
district presenta in is botanical features a great contrast to the 
hilly tracts to the south. In the former sugarcane, poppy, rice 
and a great variety of other food-crops are extensively grown ; 
the area under cultivation is bare or dotted over with clumps of 
bamboos and mange orchards ; while the villages are frequently 
surrounded by groves of palmyra (Borasous flabelliformis) and 
date-palm (Phaenie eylvesiris). Numerous more isolated exam- 
ples of Tamarindus, Odsna, Saptadus and Moringa aleo occur, 
associated with which one frequently finds in village shrubberies: 
Glycosmia, Clerodendron, Solanum, Jatropsa, Trewa, Streblus 
and similar s2mi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. 
In the rice-fields which cover the low-lying lands, the u:uat 
weeds of such localities are found, suchas Amsannia, Utrient- 
arva, Hygrophila and Sesbansa, Elsewhere a dry scrab jungle 
is sometimes met with, of which the priacipal species ara cuphor~ 
biaceons shrubs, Butea and other lezuminous trees, and varions 
examples of Fiens, Sedleschera, Wendlandia and Gmeliag, The. 
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Soveolaédas and perlusus, Aristida Adacenscionis, Tragus rapemoans, 

Tedflems laxem, various dnthistria, and sabai grass (Lechamum 
angualsfolium). Throughout this trat the mango (Arangsfera 
indica), pipal (Fiews religiosa), and banyan (Ficus indiea) axe 
common, the other principal trees being the be! (deg/e Harmelos), 
nim (Melia Azadtrackéa), sirta (Mimosa Siriesa), siew (Dalbergia 
Bissoo), jack-fruit tree (Artocarpus tutegrifolia) and red-cotton 
tree (Bombax malabaricum). : 

In the hills a different class of vegetation is met with. 
The sclitary peaks and ranges, which break the surface of the 
level plain in the heart of the district, have been almost entirely 
denuded, but they are still clothed to some extent with low 
thorny serub-wood and masses of cactus, which muks the ascent 
by any but frequented paths a tedious prosess. On somo of the 
hills, such as the Barabar Hills, there area number of Lowering 
sbrubs and creepers, and after the rains the rocks are coyored 
with graceful festoons of spirea. Further south the cultivation 
is leas extensive, the groves of palms near the villages are larger, 
and the bush jungle is more plentiful; it beeomce a long belt 
of brushwood ander the hills, stretching away from east to west, 
and studded in places with a number of etatcly trece, sole 
survivors of a former forest, which give it a park-like appearance. 
It rapidly passes into a submontane forest, extending up the 
slopes that lead to the edge of the table-land of Chota Nagpur, 
and resembling in many of its features the forest clothing the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas. This forest consists of stunted 
trees of no great height or girth, and it yields no timber of any 
size. But it isthe main source from which the fuel-supply of 
the district is derived, and it is also rich in jungle products, 
from which the denizens of the jungle obtain a livelihood... The 
kend (Diospyros melanorylon) yiclds the ebony of commi roe; 
lag is obtainel from the palds (Butea frondosa); tasar silk- 
worms feed on the dsan-irge (Terminalia tomentosa) ; and the 
long coarme sabai,grass is made into a strong twine. Perhaps, 
however, the most usefu) of all the trees which clothe the hills 
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whether. fresh or dried they furnish the poorer clasegg with 
wholesome food; from the fruit is prossed an oi] largely’ ‘used 
for the adulteration of 747; and the comet timber is used for 
the naves of cart-wheels, 

Tie earsivora of the district eomprize tiger, leopard, bear, 
hywna, wild dog, wolf and other smalier species. The ungulates 
are represented hy sambar (Cereus wnicolor), spotted deer (Cervud 
axis), barking deer, ni/gat (Boselaphas éragceamelus), antelope, 
gazelle, four-horned antelope and wild pig. 

Tigers (Felis ¢igrsa) inbabit the jangles of the southern 
ranges bordering on Hazaribagh and Palamau. They are not 
very numerous, but wander a great deal ; one or two, however, may 
alway. be met with in certain favoure: localities, such as Nawadib 
wear Kauwakoi, Dubaur, Singur, Dbanwa, Dhangain, Pinra 
near Sherghiti and Delho-Kachanpur near Deo, Maun-eaters are 
uofortunately very destructive at times, and for years past a family 
of these brutes has haun'ed the range of hills between Gobindpur 
and Kauwakol in the Nawada subdivision, where they have killed 
ever 100 human beings in the last 5 years. Several have been 
twapped in pits by local zamindars, one of which may be seen in 
the Z ological Gardens at Calcutta, and two or three have been 
shot, but villagers are still carried off while grazing their cattle 
ar cutting wood. Tne range covered by these pests is so extensive 
and the juogle so heavy that it is impossible to beat them out, 
and the only means of destroying them is trapping or sitting over 
kills. As au instance of the wandering habits of these tigers, it 
may be mentioned that shout 1477 and again in 1904 a tiger has 
been found lying up in crops close to Nawada, 15 miles from the 
nearest heavy cover and 9 miles from the nearcet hills. In the 
first instanoo the unfortunate Subdivisional Officer was killed, in 
the last his successor got off with a few rather serious scratches, 
Leopards (Fe/is pardws) are very numerous and commit great hayoo 
among cattle and goats, The numerous isolated trap-rock bills 
dotted over many parts of the district, such as those at Pattharkati, 
Khisr-arai, Refiganj, Waairganj, the Barabar Hille and the hillaas 
Gaya iteclf, are their favourite.resorts, one or more being almes$ 
imvariadly located in each, but the larger ‘hill ranges also \giva 
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whelt fo many. . Their depredations-arg chivily eonfined to cotile, 
and dogs, but one or two instances-have been recorded af lee- 
Peds which have takes to man-eating, On the hills surroonding 
Gaya itself no lesa than 16 have.been shot-mithin the last 15 yeara, 
and their tracks are sometimes secn om the roads of the station. 
As an instance of their boldness near Gaya, it may be mentioned 
“that in one case a leopard jumped on a man drawing water from 
a wellin a compound on the outekirts of the town, and toth fell 
down the well together, the man being pulled out and the leopard 
shot. On another ocegeion a leopard appeared one evening on the 
golf links, but was scared away by oneefa party playing there.. 
Hyenas (J/yena striata) are very common, alivst every 
{rap-rock hil] holding one or more. They do not as a rule do 
much damage, living chiefly on cu:rrion, but they eecasionally 
carry cf goats and dogs, and one case is cited of « female hymna 
attacking a Wood-ent!«rand mauling him so badly that he died of 
Llood-poisoning. - Beare (Ureus melwrans) are also numerous in 
all the jungly tracts along the hills and junskes ; snd many 
instances are known of their attaeking wood-cutters and mauling 
them terribly. One authenticated cise occurred in whicha goat 
which had been tied up for a leopard was killed and caten by a 
dear and her cubs. Ona seoond goat boing tied up, the bear wae 
shot as she attacked it. They are very numerous durin; the time 
the mahud-tree is in flower, when fox? or five may be scen in (ho 
moonlight feeding under the trecs. Wolves are not very aumer- 
ous, but certain lo: ‘alitigs nearly always contain a pair or two. 
They do great damage £2, goate and sheep, the latter in particular, 
but in this district they never attack human beings or even chil- 
dren. Wild pig (Sus ertttates) swarm in some of the hilla, euch 
as Maher and the sange tunning from Giriak to Mora Tal near 
Bodh Gaya, and are the cause of heavy damage to the ryote’ cropm, 
They come down nightly in great nambers, and no efforts to scare 
them away bave any effect, The thick thorn-hedges which the 
ryote put round their crops afford no protection against. their 
ravages, as the pigs go through these without hesitation, and even 
firing off of guos ovly moves them: from one patch to another, 
They sre literally a scourge ta the villages: lying under these: 
ill ranges, and dosing the tin therice cropis ripening each plot 
bus to be guarded'by night watchers. In these bso fangs. they . 
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multiply execedingly, owing to the fact that there are ae 
larger carnivora, exceyta few leopards, to keep them down 


larser hills to the south have oomparatively fow wild pigs, owing 
to the number of wild dogs and tigers. A few are caught by 
low-caste villagers in pits, and, aa they cannot be driven out of 
their hill fastnesscs, pigeticking is impossible. Wild dog (Cyon 
Aukhunenas) ate numeious aloug the southern range of bills, where 
they do great damage to decr, which, parlly fur this reason, are on 
the decrea v, Of late yearr also they have taken to killing cattle 
and goats, and as nv rewards ure given for their destruction, the 
natives will not shoot them, and Eurepean sportsmen very seldom 
come across (hem, 

Sambar (Cerrua wnicolor) ore not very plentiful, and are only 
found on the higher ranges along the southern boundary. Their 
herns run to a very fair size, an ordinary head. being over 
80 inches. Spotted or chifal deer (Cerrus arts) are only found in 
certain localities, and are not very numerous. They are steadily 
on the devreas2, as they are largely shot by beval shtharts over 
water in the hot season, Burking deer (Cercalus muntjac) are 
rare, but are occasionally met with in the jungtes of the southern 
hills. Four-borned antelope (Tetracerns quadrtcornis) ere alse 
rare. They freqnent the same localities as barking deer, and ave 
generally met with when beating for or stalking sambar. Ni/gas 
(Boaelaphus tragoeamelus) are only common in a few localities, each 
ag the big grass chars of the Son giver, but two or three are 
found here and there along the foot-hills of the southern range. 
Aatelope or black buck (Antelope cervicapra) were formerly very 
numerous, allthe high cultivated ¢aar lands holding big herds, 
but they are now fast disappearing. Where herds of 60 to 100 
“were once met with only 5 to 10 are now to be scen. Gazelle or 
ravine deer (Gazel/a bennedis) are fairly numerousalong the broken 
ground at the foot of the routhern hills. 

The game birds of the district consist of jungle, spur and pea- 
fowl, grey.and black partridge, common rain, button, bustard 
and bush quail, and sand grouse { Prerociurus erusiueand Plericles 

Jarciatus). Eoarer florican ave oceasionally seen, and one great 
‘bastard as boen shot. Two vatieties of geese are found, the grey- 
lag and-bar-hesded , tad scoong dotks the red-besied ant WAM 
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g, but tho spotted-bill breed in the cdare of the Son river. 
Bediilés theese, the following are found : the shoveller, raddy 
sheldrake, common blue-winged teal, whistling teal, cotton teal 
and the comb duck, the last three braeding here. Snipe of four 
varieties and golden plover are met along the Son, and kulan 
(Grus communis) and demoiselle ctane (Autdropoides virgo) fray, 


quent the same locality. One Siberian crano (@rus lensogeranues) 


was shot some years ago. Most of the usual waders are met with. 

The Son contains biali, tengraé, backud, rahe, and other 
amall fish, and wahseer and Ailsa are said to pass up when the 
tiver is in flood, The large tanks are stocked with raha, narnt, 
éatla, etc. The fish-eating alligator or garéd/ is common in the 
Son, as well as the mugger or snub-nosed crocodile, which also 
haunta large deep reservoirs in one or two. localities. 

The climate of Gayd is generally dry and bracing. It 
enjoys a long cold weather, which commences early in November 
and ends with the close of Mirch, when the hot weather sets in 
with strong west winde, which blow until the end of May. Soon 
after this, the rainy semsom commences and lasts till the end of 
September ; but as the beginning of this season oeours when a 
storm fom the Bay of Benzal passes ever Bihar, the commence- 
ment of the monsoon may be as early as the last week of May 
and as late as the fires or second week of July. In the cold 
weather it would be difficult to find = more delightful climate. 
The days are bright and warm, and the sun is not too hot; as 
soon as it has ect, the temperature falls, and a fire is at onoe a 
comfort and a necessity. The minimum temperature recorded 
at this season of the year is 38°? (January 8th, 1874). In the 
hot weather Gaya is the hottest place in Bengal. There isa 
fierce dry heat, which mskes it almost compulsory for the Euro- 
pean residents to sleep in the open, and the.temperature has been 
known to rise as high as 116° (June 18th, 1878). Thore is 
generally strong west wind at this period, blowing from the 
san-baked plains of Hindustan, which parches up all vegetation 
and raises immense clouds of dost ; but this wind, in spite of ita 
fierce heat, is a boon to the inhabitants, as the, iterior of the 
houses. can be kept cool by means of soreens of scented grease. 
(bhas-Bhas  tattis), placed. at sho. doors and windows ahd, kept 

veunstantly wet, ‘When shje wind fails or gives place $o.an 
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wind, the air ie moist and cnervating, and the heat is extreme. In 
the vaine humidity ia comparatively low, and G.ya is as agree- 
able a stotion as any at that period of the year. 

Owing to its distance from the sea Gaya has greater extremes 
of climate than the south and cast of the Province. Mean tem- 
perature varies from 64° in January to 93° in May, the average 
in the latter month. 
Owing to the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail in March 
and April, humidity ie much lower af this season than at an any 
other timee of the ycar and averages only 51 per cent. of satura- 
tion. With the approach of the mongoon season, the air slowly 
becomes more charged with moisture, and humidity remaing 
ateady at from 84 to 87 prrcent. throughout July and August. 
In September, shew periods of tine weather alternate with the 
eload and rain of the monsoon, humidity is lower ; and with breaks 
of increasing length it gradually falls and reaches a minimum of 
70 per cent. in November. There is then a slight increase, partly 
owing to the nneettled weather eaused by the cold-season distur- 
baneca. 

From October until May the prevailing direction of the wind 
is from the west, but » marked change takes place with the com- 
amencement of the monsoon, which is gencrally caused by the first 
eyclonic storm which enters from the Bay of Bengal. The flow 
of the moist winds from the Bay is northwards over the easterr 
districts of Bengal proper, but afterwards they trend to the west 
owing to the barrier interposed by the Himalayan range ; so that 
after the passage of the cyclonic storms, easterly and suuth-easterly 
wints set in and continue with but little interruption until the 
middle of September, when westerly winds aguin beeome common. 

During the months from November to May, fine dry weather 
prevails, with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall ; and 
only a fraction of an inch of rain falle monthly. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June; and the heaviest rainfall occurs in 
July and August, varying from 12°} inobes in the former to 11-8 
inches in the Istter month, From the middle of September the 
mongoon current begins to fall offin strength ; and if the weaterly 
winds are stronger than usual, jhe storms coming inland from 
ee Bengal recede eastwards, and rainfall is consequently . 

e380! 
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Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording atations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
weather (March to May) and the rainy season (June to October). 
The figures shown are the averages recorded from the earliest year 
in which rainfall was systematically registered up to the end 


of 1905 :— 


Station. 





Gayi oa 89-41 
Arwal ... aes 1B-16 
Aurengébad os 80-91 
Dadidnogar au 14-16 
Jabsnabid oes 28 
Nawids ase 30-31 
Pakribardwin “0 15-16 
Rajauli see 12-18 
Sherghat: wid 14-16 


168 
1:70 
166 
154 
18¢ 
163 


1-80 
1-98 
1:80 
1k 
1-84 
2°26 
1-70 
221 
134 
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CHAPTER II. 
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HISTORY. 


“To the present day,” writes Dr. Grierson,* “the Gaya district 
is eomposed of two tracts—a northern and eouthern, with very 
distinet charactcristicts. The northern half of the distriot, together 
with the Patna district, is known as Magab, a corruption of 
Magadha, and is well irrigated and fertile. The southern half, 
which still locally bears the name of Ramgarb, commences about 
10 miles south of Gaya towa, and is still imperfectly irrigated 
and covered with forests. Magah represents the ancient Magadha 
whieh reocived Aryan civilization from the north and west and 
wus the area from which Buddhism spread over India. Ramgarh 
has received such civilization as it has got in latter years, from the 
south and south-west. Mugah to the present day isa Buddhist 
country. It is covered with ruins of temples, and, in frequent 
fields, Buddbist images are turned up by the plough. Buddhism 
never seems to have penetrated Ramgarh. Indecd, during the 
time of Magadha sovereignty, that country must have been a 
dense forest inhabited only by wild tribes and by a few solitary 
hermits—outpost of Aryan civilization. The country is dotted 
here and there with rade forte which local tradition attributes, and 
no doubt rightly attributes, to the Kols or wild aboriginal tribes 
of Central India. In later years clearances were effected in it by 
enterprising immigrants from Rajputéns, who werethe ancestors 
of such Rajput families as these of Deo and Chandragarh. By 
them the south of the district has been brought igte civilization, 
but this ‘zilla Ramgarh’ saw n0 Baddhist civilization and has no 
Buddhist remains. Magah is Baddhist, ancient, highly cultivated 
and thickly populated ; Ramgarh i is Hinds, modern, half-cultivated 
ood spony populated,” In these words Dr. Grierson sums up 
the different characteristics of the southern and northern portions 
of Gaya, and his account clearly.shows the difficulty of giving # 
connected history of the district asawhole. For the bistory.of: 
© Notes on the Datrict of Gah pe $4 = 
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Magadha there are ample materials, whereas there are no records 
referring to the southern tract until comparatively recent times. 
There is no notice of Ramgarh even in the chronio'es of the 
Mubammadan historians, and it was regarded by them merely as 
part of Jharkhand, é.c., the jungle tract—a vague term given to 
the territory extending from Birbham and Panchet to Ratanpur in 
Central India and from Rohtaagarh in Shahabad to the frontier 
of Orissa, While therefore the northern part of Gaya has a long 
record stretching back to very early times, the south of the district 
is practically a ‘and without a history. 

Gaya was occupied in prehistoric times by aboriginal races, 
whose power is still attested by the remains attributed to them, 
the traditions of their rule and the names* they gave to places, 
while their descendants ure still found in considerable numbers in 
the hilly tracts to the south of the district. These tribes gave 
place to Aryan immigrants at a later period than in‘ the adjoining 
tracts to the north-west, and Magadha, a country roughly corte- 
sponding to the modern districts of Gaya and Patna, continued to 
be inhabited by non-Aryan tribes at a time when Tirhut and Oudh 
were under Aryan sway. It was regarded asa land filled with 
wild tribes hardly worthy of the name of men, énd as late as 
the 6th century B.C. it is mentioned by Budbayana as a country 
imhabited by people of mixed origin outside the pale of Aryan 
civilization. The ancient capital of this empireswas Rajaigriha, 
the modern Rajgir, where king Jarisandhe is said to have held 
sway at a date too remote to be fixed with any certainty. A halo 
of legend is attached to this monarch, and thongh the site of his 
capital is now buried in jungle, many traces of his power are 
pointed out inthe great stone wallsand causeways whith skirt 
and climb the roeky hills reund Rajgir. . 

It was from this place"that Sisusaga, the founder of the 
Saisuntga dynasty, the darliest which can claim Historic reality, 
exorcised his dominion (er. 600 B.C.) over Patus Wid Gaya; 
bat nothing is known of his reign, and Gaya practically emerges 
into the light of history in the time (oir. 519 B. C.) of Bimbisara, 
the fifth of his line, This king was tho first to extend the 
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frontiers of Magadha which hitherto was » petty State correspond- 
ing roughly with the present Gaya and Patna districts ; but the 
real interest of his reign is that it synchronized with the preaching 
both of Buddha and Vardhamana Mahavira, the fouader of 
Jainism. According to the Lalita Vistara,* Gautams Baddha 
came from Rajigriha to Gaya at the invitation of its imhabitants, 

who were good Brahmans and Kehattriyas, and spent some time 

in contemplation on the rocky erest of Gayasirsa (Brahmajani 

Hill), before he passed on to Boda Gaya. Here he underwent 

the memorable spiritual experience at the end of which he 
attained enlightenment: much of his life was spent in this district 
after he began his mission, and it contains many of the scenes of 

hia earliest preaching. His great contemporary, Mahavira, who 

waa nearly related to the royal family of Magadha, also spent 
many years of his ministry within the limits of that kinglom ; 

and there he succeeded in gathering a large following of monks, 
who were afterwards called Jains when they spread over the 
rest of India, Both Mahb&vira and Buidha died shortly after 
the close of the reign of Bimbisira and early in that of his son 
Ajatesatru, who made his way to thethrone (cir. 490 B.C.) by 
the murder of his father. This crime involved him in war with 

the king of Kosala, whose sister waz the wife of Bimbisira; and 
the war ending in the triumph of the king of Magadha, he passed 
on to the conquest of Vaisili (Basirh), the capital of the powerful 
Lickebhavi clan in Tirhut, From this time the whole country 
from the Ganges to the Himalayas appears to have acknowledged 
the surerainty of Magadhs. 

Tho Ssisuniga dynasty was extinguished about 400 B.C., and 
Magadhsa passed under the rule of the Nanda kings, who in their 
turn were replaced by the powerful monarchs of the Maurya line, 
under whose rule Pataliputra (Patna) betame the capital not only 
of Magadha, but of India, With the reign of the great Asoke 
(B.C, 87#282) Gays again comes into prominence. Overcome 
with remoree at the horrors of the conquest of Kalinga, Asok. 
became a Buddhist and signalized his adherence to that religion 
by constracting a temple and monastery at Bodh Gaya, and by 
the deepest veneration for the sacred tree under which Gautama 
had obtained enlightenment, Under his potronags, m1 : 
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spread far and. wide, and one of the most notable events of bis 
reign, so far agGaya is concerned, was the great ceremony of 
transplanting a branch of the Bodhi tree to Ceylon. Brahmanism 
appears, however, to have flourished cide by side with Buddbiem, 
and Asoksa’sa support of the rival creed is sufficiently attested by 
the brief inscriptions in. the caves in the Barabar Hills recording 
his presentation of these rock-hewn eave dwellings to the Ajivikas, 
a sect of non-Buddhistic aszetiis, Whether they were Vaishnava 
ascetics or a penitential urder closely connected with the Jains, 
they ocrtainly had little or nothing jn common with the, Bud- 
dhists, and it is clear that Asoka was sincere in hie declaration 
that he honoured all eects. In this respect. he was followed by 
his grandson, Dasaratha, who similary dedicated the three 
Nagarjuni cuves ia these hille to the use of the samo order of 
asoctics on his accession in 201 B. C, 
Shortly after his death came the downfall of the Mauryan foo.” 
dynasty in 1€4 B.C., when Pushyamitra, the commander-in-chief " 
vof the last Maurya, killed his master and usurped his throne. 
The Empire begun to decline, as the outlying provinocs asserted 
their independence, and in 167 B.C. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 
succeeded in leading his army to the capital Patafiputea, where 
he compelled the Emperor to sue for peace. With this exception, 
we. know little of the history of Magadha down to the time 
of Huvishka of the Kushan dynasty (150 A.D.), groyal patron of 
Buddhism, who is believed by General Canningham* to have 
furnished funds for the building of the great temple of Bodh — 
Gays. A gold coin of this king was found among the relics 
deyosited in front of the Dismond throne; and whether the 
temple was built during his reign or not, it appeara certain that 
Gaya was part of his dominions, which extended as far north as 
Keshmir and the Punjab, It is not till the rise of the Gupta 
Empire that we find the next mention of Gayd in connection 
with the foundation of. splendid monaetery at Bodh Gaya 
by the king of Ceylon, during the reign of Samudra Gupta, 
about the year $30 A. D. - ees 
> fhe Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian,t who wisited , India 70 years Ted inet 
later in. a. wf. ream Vikramaditya, has left. i aia 
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The towns were the largest in the Gangetic plain, the people 
were rich and prosperous, emulating each other in the practice of 
virtue ; charitable institutions were numerous, rest-houses were 
provided for travellers on the highways, and the Buddhist monas 
terios were liberally endowed. The city of Gaya was empty and 
desolate, but at Bodh Gaya there wer: three monasteries, the 
priests of which were supplied by the people with all’ that th -y 
coald desire. A more detailed account has come down to us 
in the account of his journey left by Hiuen Tsiang*, another 
Chines pilgrim, who visited India between 630 and 645 A.D. 
and recorded observations more or less minute about every place he 
visited. The people of Magadha, he gays, highly esteemed 
the pursuit of learning and respected the reltgion of Buddha 
profoundly. Magadha contained 50 monasteries with 10,000 
priests, most of whom followed the Greater Vehicle, but there 
were also 10 Deva temples belonging to numerous sectaries of 
different persuasions. From this it is clear that the land had 
recoverail from the savage perseculion of Sisinks, king of Central - 
Hengal, a bitter opponent of Buddhism, who 80 or 40 years 
previously had dug up and burnt the Bodhi tree, destroyed the 
convents and acattered the monks, carrying his ravages up to the 
foot of the Nepalese Hills. This change appears to have been 
due tothe power of Harsha, who ruled Northern India betwoem 
606 and 648 A.D., and was in his later days at least a devoted 
adherent of Buddhism and a liberal patrun of its institutions, 
However that may be the account of the Chincee pilgrim shows 
that Buddhism flourished in the country of Magadha under his 
rulo, and that Gay was crowded with splendid Buldhist shrines 
and peaceful monasteries, At Gunsmati, one of the first places: 
in Gay’ visited by Hiuen Tsiang, which has been identified with 
a spot to the south of Dharawat, there was a magnificent monas- 
tery containing 50 Buddhist priests ; and south-west of this was 
oa ad endowed convent of Silibhadta, standing by the side of. 
sharp crag like a stipa—a description which clearly 
sctaiet in Se ick ok Exetel Thence the pilgrim went to 
Gays, which he describes as well defended, difficult of socees and 
bee inhabited, but containing 1,600 Brahmans, highly geepead+ 
cc the = evcrywhers, whe were exempted 
aa Beal's Baddait Records of the. Werters Well, 
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king from service a3 vassals. On his way to Bodh Gaya he 
mle a detour to Pragbodhi, where h2 saw the stiipas erected by. 
Asoka to commemorate all the spots troJden by Buddhs, and then 
at Bodh Gaya itself he offered worship at the Bodhi tree. The 


tample was surrounded by a vast number of stdpas and minor. 


shrines; the great monuetery was occupied by more than a 
thousind monks of the Sthavira seheol of the Mahayana, who 
afforded ample hospitality to ths mouks of Ceylon ; and tho tree 
iteelf was visited on each anniversary of the Nirvana day by the 
princes of different counfries and by a pious multitude namber- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands, who bathed its roots with 
scented water and perfumed milk. Hiuen Peiang then crossed 
the river to Bakraur, where there was a stipa set up in honour of 
the seanted elephant Gundhahasti, of which the remains still 
exist; and after leaving this place he marched north-east in 
the direction of Rajgir, passing on the way Kukkuta-pida- 
viri (Hasra Hil’), Yashtivana (Jethian) and the warm springs 
of TapoLan. 

On the death of Hacsha in 648 A.D, Northern India 
relapsed into anirchy ; Patalipttra, the former seat of the Empire, 
fell into ruing, and each small potentate carved out a kingdom for 
himself. Early in the 9th oentury (er, 813 A.D ) a chieftain 
named Gopila became raler of Benzal, and, extend nz bis powor 
over Magadha, founded the Pala dynasty. The Palas wore 
devout Buddhists, and a number of inscriptions at Bodh Gaya, 
beginning with Gopala and ending with Mahipala (1026-1060 
A.D.) record the dedication of various images of Buddha. Gopéla 
founded a great monastery at Bihar, which had taken the place of 
Patalipatra as a capital; and under bis successors Magadha 
became a great centre of missionary enterprise, sending out 
emissaries to apread the faith over Central and Eastern India 
and even outside its borders. Not the least notable result of 
this activity was-the revival of Buddhism in Tibet where Atishs, 
who had stadied under the Abbot of the Bodh Gaya monastery, 
surceeded in reforming Limaism. Arriving in Tibet in’ 1083 
A.D, be found Lémtaism . much tainted by devil-worship, and 


founded «:2eformed.osder based upon » Buddhist . model, which 
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_ Here he died in 1052 near Lhasa and the rock sculplares near his 


tomb show that he and his followers strove to reproduce in this 


“ portbern climate the surroundings of their monasteries in Gaya* 


Mounawma- 
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At the same time, the fame of the sacred Buddhist sites in Gay& 
spread far and wide, and attraeted pilgrims not only from ail 
parts of India, but even from the distant countries of China and 
Burma. But though devout Buddhists themselves, the Palas 
were tolerant towards Hinduism. Under their rule Brahmanism 
flourished, Gaya itsclf became well known ag a place of pilgrim- 
age, and the town was adorned with a number of temples erected 
to the Sun-gud, Gadadhar and other deities. 

Jn 1198 A.D. Gaya suffered, with the rest of Bihar, from 
the invasion of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji. The combined 
intolerance and rapacity of the ‘Muhammadans were directed 
against the ecclesiastical institutions which were co numerous in 
this part of the country. The monasteries were sacked and 
the monks slain, many of the temples were ruthlessly destroyed 
or desecrated, and countless idols were broken and trodden under 
foot. Those monks who cacaped the eword fled to Tibet, N epal 

- and Southern India; and Buddhism asa popular religion in Bihar, 
ite last abode in Northern India, was finally destroved. Thence- 
forward Gayi passed under the Muhammadan rule, and its 
history is merged in that. of tho Province or Stbah of Bihar, of 
which it formed an important part. The chronicles of Mewar 
mention, it is true, expeditions made in the 13th and 1th cen- 
turies fur the recovery of the holy city of Gaya from the infidels, 
but these references must be attributed to the pious wishes of 
the chronicles and not (o accomplished facts, as the hold of the 
Muhammadans over the pilgrim city remained undieturbed. 

In the time of Bakbtiyar Khilji and his immediate successors, 
South Bihar was included in the Bengal Viceroyalty, from 
which it was separated by the Emperor Altamsh, who placed 











® Ltoutenent-Colone! Waddell, 1.8, C.1.8., writes io Lhasa and its Mysteries =~ 
“Pe rock sculptures bore abundant eviJonce that Atisha and Indien monks of 
his class had been in this locality, For the carringe sovering the rounded shoulders 
and cllifé slong the roadside were more inthe old Indian style, whilst the contour 
and geneal appenrance of these dark belicbescd rounded granite bills xeminded 





om: feeithly of similer bills in the Budihish Holy Land around BediwGayl, 


‘whence Alishs coe.” 
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it'under a separate Governor named Ali-ud-din Jgni (1228 A.D). 
It was shortly afterwards resumed by the ruler of Bengal, and, 
continued to be part of the Bengal kingdom till 1820, when 
Emporor Ghias-ud-din Tugblak again separated it, In 1397 A. DB: 
it was attached to the hingddim of Jaunpur, a century later it 
became subject to the Muhammadan kings of Gaur. There is no 
specifie mention, however, of Gaya itself, and we only know that 
the Jaunpur kings appear to huve given jigira to Pathan chiefs 
and that Rajputand Bibhon zamindars algo gained considerable 
influence and power. Towards the end of the first half of the 16th 
century, Gavia was under the regeney of one of these Pathan 
chiefs, Sher Shah, a military adventurer who held Sagaram in fief 
and thence spread his sway over the whole of South Bibar and 
eventually seized the throne at Delhi. On the downfall of his 
short-lived dynarty, Bihar was rgain formed into adistinet Sxdah, 
ant long had a Governor ay pointed direct from Delhi; but under 
the later Mughal Biuperors it was again incorporated in the 
great Bengal Viceroyalty and was governed by semi-independent 
Nawab Nazims through Deputy Governors. 

As the reins of central control slackened, the local chieftains, 
taking advantage of the disintegration of the Empire, began té 
play an important part in the politics of the Saad, and uaurped 
considerable power. As early as 1730 Ali Vardi Khan, who was 
the Deputy Governor of Bihar under Shuja-ud-daula, found i¢ 
neccasary to subluc these locul potenta!es, whose independence had 
become a political danger. From the Riyazu s-Salatin* we learn 


that “invading the tracts of Sundar Singh, zamindar of Tekariy 


and Namdar Khan Muin, who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 
had not carcd for former Nazims, had neziceted to discharge thé 
duties of loyalty, and had never paid the Imperial revenue without 
coercion, Ali Vardi Khan act about chastising them, subdued their 
tracta completely, levied ihe revenues from them to the fullest 
extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection. And similarly 
ponishing other insolent rebela, Ali Vardi Khan placed the ring 
of submission on their cars.” 

Thenceforward Gays was frequently overrun by.contesding 
armics during the troubled times which witnessed the doosy of the 
Mughal Empire and the riseof the British power. The digtrict 
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and had joined th Emperor with a small train of a 
Emperor and Kamgir Khin fla! from the field of bat 
troops under Law, discouraged by their flight and ti 
~ wandering life they had ia his service, broke and fled. Law 
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town. Their position was however one of great dang thee oe) 
najie were brothers in blood, and probably in feeling, to the 
mutineers, and 7 lakhs protected only by themselves was a great =~ 
temptation. Not much help could be expected from the indolent 
Gayawils; at any moment a band of mutineers might swoop 
down upon the town; the Bakr-Id was being celebrated, and if 
the Musalmins chose, they could rise with impunity. Money 
at once began collecting pack-bullocks on which to carry away 
the treasure, and called in a detachment of the 64th, which was 
near Sherghati. They at once responded to bis call and marched 
in on the 2nd August. There seemed no prospect, however, of 
their being able to hold the town, On the Ist news bad come 
that the mutinee:s from Dinapore had attacked and looted Arrah, 
killing every Bengali they eduld find, and that the residents 
were surrounded, The Gayawals, who considered their sacred city 
safe, had failed to fulfil their promise ; the zamindars were either 
indifferent or disaffected ; and of the promised levies, less than 
100 men wete forthcoming, aiid those the refuse of the villages, 
old, weak and useless. On the 3rd a letter came from an officer 
at Dinapore with an urgent message: “ For God’s sake, look 
out. The Sth Native Infantry have marched upon Gya, they y 
say with one gun.” A council of war was held, and as it was 
impossible to hold Gaya with the small force of 80 men, it was 
decided to fall back on the Grand Trank Road with the treasure. 
The Government paper was burnt, the treasure was placed on 
the pack-bullocks already collected ond on the carts which had 
brought the English soldiers, and at 6 o’clook that evening they 
started. Having seen the convoy safely started, Money returned 
jot ‘to his house* to save a few things of value, but suddenly he 
Be = hoard shouts and yells, and a servant came rushing ia to say A 
"What the jail was loose and tho prisoners were neat. ~ He just bad 
-time'to get to the stable and mount his hofse, which was ready 
peated, eel to catch vp the emrey, As in other p so it 
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prisoners, and joining with them, pursued and attacked the troops, 
whom they overtook in the rocky pass on the Debbi road near — 
the present jail. They were repulsed with some lose, and the — 
party then proceeded unmolested and uninterrupted down the 
Grand Trunk Road to the railway at Raniganj, thence to — 
Calcutta, where Money delivered over the treasure he had saved. 

Gaya was re-occupied on the 16th Augvat without opposition 
by a force of 220 Sikhs and 85 men of the 85th, all the bad 
characters and released convicts making off as soon as the reliev- 
ing force appeared. No other enemy had approached the place, 








but a great deal of damage had been done by those scoundrels _ 


with whom riot and disorder aro a ‘rade and profession. Tho 
houses of the residents had been completely dismantted, the 
Jadge’s and Magis'rate’s kachabris had been burnt, together with” 
the record-rooms, and the marauders had destroyed all that was 
useless to them. The Treasurer, however, faithful to his trust, 
made over Rs, 4,000 which had been given to him for the expenses 
of the jail, ete, and some of the clerks had preserved several 
tahsildaré books, which they had taken home to make up the 
quarterly accounts. Steps were at onev taken to restore the autho- 
rity of Goverament, The out-stations of Sherghiti and Nawida, 
which had also been abandoned, were reoccupied, and a small 
expedition, sent out to relieve the Tchta Syb-Depaty Opium 
Agency, which was reported as being besieged, dispersed a body 
of 200 rebels. On the &th September, the 5th Irregular Cavalry, 
which had mautinied at Bhigalpur invaded the distriet, plundering 
as they went. At length, after having destroyed the public 
buildings at Nawida, they approached Gaya, and Captain Rattray 
Prooveded to encounter them at a few miles distance from the | _ 
Station ; but.after a severe skirmish, in which they inflicted coms 
‘siderable los on the Police Baftalion, they evaded him and gob 
0 Gaya before he could reach it. Here they made an unewecegi= 
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ack on a house* which had been fortified for the 
of the residents, but succeeded in breaking open the 
the peiconers, n attempt 









-* ‘Mekiri and the Son. Towards the end of October, “a 
was caused by the advance of two companies of the 82nd Nati 
“Infantry, which had mutinied at Bhigalpur; but the sontiiee : 
continued their march through Jahanabad to the Son without 
visiting Gay®, and on the 2&nd October Major English marched =~ 
to its resene with a detachment of the 53rd Regiment. 
In the meantime a marander, named Jodhar Singh, with a 
band of Bhojpar men, was doing much mischief in the north and 
west of the district, making grants of land to his followers and 
giving ont that the British rule was at an end. He plundered 
and harasred the whole country round Arwal, killing all who 
oppored him, and finally a party of najida was sent against him 
in the hope of putting an end to his depredations. This expedi- 
tiva failed in its object. Jodhar Singh retreated to his house 
at Khimini, which was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 70 
’ or 80 men armed with guns ‘and matchlocks. The attempt to ~ 
force an entrance was repulsed with some Jo3s, and another attempt 
ti to mt fire to the building having also failed, the assailants were 
= compelled to fall back on Arwal. Elsowhere the authorities were 
‘ more successful in restoring order, a number of rebels were tried 
and executed, a body of European Mounted Police was raised, ~~ 
an extra Police force of 250 men was sent to Nawida, and in 
ige January 1853 Gaya itself was reinforced by 100 sailors and officers 
be of the Indian Navy. In June a raid was made by the Shahabad 
rebels, who crossed the Son with the supposed intention of attack- 
ing tho fort at Tekari, whore 15 or 20 akhs were deposited, but 
ig! they contented themselves with plundering villages near Arwal 
| ___- and destroying two factories belonging to the Solano family. It 
was fully expected that Gaya and its jail would be attacked ; 
and, as the jail was considered untenable, 156 of the worst Prix 
 poners were seni, te Sherghati.. The guards broke into mutiny — 
within 6 miles of that place, shot their officer, and released their 
On the 22nd June the remainder of the rojibgii 


























: the Son, anit after dispersing one paity of the enemy near Ar 
gave his attention to the main body under Jodhar Singh. : 
the 4th July he came up with the marauders and at once a 
them at Kasma. The Sikhs fought with their usual gallantry ; 
Jodhar Singh’s force was completely defeated, with a loss of 
about 100 men; and this victory had the effect of clearing the 
whole of the district. 
A more detailed narrative of the events of 1857 will bo found 
in Mr. Money’s report, which is printed as an Appendix to thia 
chapter. ie 
Gay is singularly rich in archwslogical remains, Not only now 
are there a great number of temples of a very early date, but 
there is searcely a village in which some fragments of ancient 
statuary are not found collected under a sacred pipal-tree. The 
statues generally belong to the time of the Pala kings (800.9200, 
A.D.)}, and are both Buddhistic and Brahmanical. They afford 
a good illustration of the connection between the two sects, whicit 
seems to have culminated in an intermixture of both, the result 
being that Buddhism became more and more Hinduized. The 
Baddhistic images are of especial interest, as, with the exception — 
of Buddhistic sculptures of Gandhamthey are the only 
class 6f Indiati Buddhistic art that has come down to us with a 
fair amount of completedés, The following is a brief sketch of 
‘the most interesting remains’: a fuller description of the more 
_ important of them will be found in Chapter XIX. —, 
din the headquarters subdivision, the town of Gaya is crowd~ 
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_ Kasyapa, the greatest of Buddha’s disciples, is said to bas buried, — 
he mountain having burst asunder to receive him. 
many scattered remains in the valley between the Sobhnath Mie ghe 
and Hasra Hill proper, consisting of pillars, relievos and fragments 
of images or sculptures of undoubted Buddbist origin ; while in 
the neighbouring village of Bishunpur Tanrwa are some finely cut 
images of a life-sized Buddha and two attendants, At Kurkihar, 
3 miles north-east of Wazirganj, is a large mound evidently 
marking the site of what must have been extensive buildings, from 
which many Buddhistic images, ehat/yas, relievos and other cary- 
ings have been dug: Not far from Kurkihar are Amaithi and 
Urel, where some Buddhistic and Hinda remains are found, and 
about 11 miles to the north-east lies the village of Jethian, identi- 
fied with the Yashtivana of Hiuen Tsiang, in the neighbourhood 
of which there are several sites associated with the wanderings of 
Baddha. Beyond this (in the Patna district), but separated by 
a high ridge, lies the valley of old Rajigriha (Rajgir) fraught 
with many associations of ancient times and dynasties. Interest- 
Ing” ns also exist at Bela, 13 miles north of Gaya, at 
Paibiglfa, 6 miles north-east of Bela, and at Pali, 3 miles south, 
and Kospi, 6 miles north 6f Tekari. At Konch, 5 miles south- 
west of Tekari, is a curious brick-built temple, the architecture of 
which indicates a Buddhistic model, and traces of Buddhistic 
influence are also observable in sculptures round about. Seven 
failes south-eact of Gays is the Dhongra Hill, which is Wenti- 
_ fiable with the Pragbodhi mountain of Hiuen Tsiang, with the 
femains of several terraees on the slope, and of seven stiipas on 
the ridge of the hill, At Guneri, 8 miles north-west of Sher- 
are many Buddhistio images and remains, marking the site, 
apparently, of the Sri Gunacharita monastery. In the extreme 
"forth of the subdivision lio the Barabar Hills with their famous 
 dock-cut caves. Not far from there hills to the eurerhesieee : 
tt AE ARSE of which is a hi 














“ma, Sringi and other Rishis are supposed to have lived in ‘this 
neighbourhood, and hills are-still known by their names ; while — 
Dubanr claims to be the birthplace of Lorik, the Goila hero, whose = 
feats are still sung by the country folk in numerous well-known 
songs. At Aphsanr, about 5 miles north of Warisaliganj, are 
geveral remains, including a very fing statue of the rates 
Boar incarnation of Vishnu. : 

In the Jahinibad subdivision, about 8 miles it of the 
Baribar Hills stands Dharawat, near the @ite of the Buddhist 


monastery of Gunamati, where there is a fine twelve-armed statue 


of the Avalokitesvara Bodhisatwa by the side of a large tank, 
South of this on the slope of a low ridge of hills are many | 
remains and mounds, where clay seals inscribed with the Buddhist 
formnla have been dug out. At Dapthu, 3 miles north of Hulis- 
ganj, are some finely-carved images and ruins of temples, and not 
far to the south near the village of Lath (so called from the pillar), 
is a large carved monolith of granite, 534 feet long with on 
average width of 8 feet, lying half buried in an_ opel fieldy 
Opposite the Barabar Hills, at Jaru and Banwaria on ‘the east side 
of the Phalgu river are the ruins of what must have been a large 
temple, and there are other remains of interest at Kako, Ghenjan 
and Ner. 

At Shamshernagar in the Aurangabad subdivision are the 
ruingef a fort and also a fine mosque, which has Been repaired by 

e Archwological Department. A fine stone temple stands at 

and a similar one at Umga near Medanpur, both of which fa 
have traces of Buddhistie influence in their architecture. Large i 
Buddhistic images and many remains are found near the Minda 
Hills, and at Burha, 2 miles further east, are some finely carved 
Sob opppgios ine vee some remains 








pe APPENDIX, 
To" 
Tux Commissionrr or Patna, 
. Gya, the \1th March 1858, 
-“ Str, 
Iy forwarding my annual statement, I beg to submit a 
short abstract of the events and oveurrences which kave marked, 
_ in this district, the year 1857. 
Here, as elsewhere, all was quict for the first two months. 
On the 28th of April I came up as officiating Collector. The 
storm, which shortly after burst in the North-West, appeared 
unlikely ever to travel so far south as Behar. Nearer and nearer, 
Lows it came, and its approach was preceded by that general 
Feeling of disquiet and uneasiness which is the fore-runner 
and sign of all great convulsions, physical or moral. The news 
of the mutiny at Benares ran through the district like an electric 
shock. I firmly believe—and the opinion is borne out by those 
of intelligent natives here—that on the fate of Benares hung that 
of Behar. Theve were at the time fair grounds for apprehension. 
toe ee respectable natives expressed alarm; the scoundrelism of - 











--@nquiries into the mode of livelihood of every doubtful man, and 
having received orders from the Government and the Com- 

“missioner to entertain 50 men, Police, I placed them asa guard oh 
over the four main roads leading into the town, south, north and =~ 








west ; the east was sufficiently protected by the river. The duty 


of these watches was to apprehend a number of doubtful 
characters, whore names were entered in a list, and to detain 
and bring before me all sepoys and suspicious people entering 
the town in gangs or with arms. A strong pressure was 
thus exercised over the fogues of the place. Within one week 
they were either caught or had escaped out of the town, Our 
position was soon strengthened by a reinforcement of 120 Seikhe. 
Shortly after their arrival I heard that the people of the town 
refused to sit or smoke with them, calling them Christians. 
It was proved against a carpenter that he had told some Seikhs 
their food was mixed with pig's fat and bullock’s bones ground, — 
The rascal was hanged next day; and I made it known that any 
man refusing to emoke with a Seikh on the ground that he was 
a Christian, t.¢., bad eaten adulterated food, should be flogged. 
After this no more complaints were made. 

On or about the 10th July, the detachment of the 64th 
was ordered to proceed on the Grand Trank Road. The day 
before its departure, I received a letter-express from the Com- 
missioner, desiring me to detain the troops until the retarn 


of a spy whom he had sent to Tikaree. Information, it appears, ne | 
had been given to Mr. Tayler that 200 guns were mounted 


at the Tikaree Fort, guns belonging to Modenarain Singh, 
_ My instructions, in case the report received confirmationfrom = __ 
the second spy, were to surprise the Fort by a night march with 
the troops, English and Seikh. His second spy contradicted the 
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families. But the Indian Englishman is a very domestic 
specimen of his race, We got no thanks from either wives 
or husbands. None would move until the Judge’s and my wife 
led the way, when a general exodus of ladies and babies 
took place. 

1 forgot to mention that, besides 80 men of the 64th, 
we had had 45 of the 84th. These last remained when the 
first went. Our force, therefore, now consisted of 120 Geilhs 
and 45 English. 

Until nearly the end of July matters remained in abeyance. 
Natives and English were watching the struggles alone. Kooer 
Singh’s intrigues in Arrah had, previous to this, attracted my 
attention. 1 had reported his having enjoined upon his ryote to 
be ready when cailed, and had given the Commissioner notice of 
his writing to two of the largest zomindars in this district. On 
the 25th of July, the three Dinapore regiments mutinied and 
marched off unhurt. Information of the long-expected event was 
sent to me express by the Commissioner, whose letter of half-a- 
dozen lines ends with * Lvok out—large numbers of the: are said 
tohave gone in your direction.” We were too weak to encounter 
large numbers, and I therefore asked Mr. Taylor for reinforce- 
ments, if he had them to spare. Six weeks sooner the mutiny of 
Dinapore would have produced an outbreak at Gya ; but the 
rabble and scoundrelism were now cowed and without leaders ; all 
the notorious dudmashes lay harmives in prison ; the man who was 
considered their chief had been sent up to Patna ; the news of the 
defection of the three regiments passed over Gya without awaken- 
‘ing any local response. Still it was an anxious time. I knew 

many of my Nujeebs* to be untrastworthy. I had had reported 

tome eeret metings at which some of them attended. Although 
_ Iknew that, in the face of such a foroe as we had got, they would 
not attempt active revolt, I thought it far from improbable they 
ann amen oy Reet and before doing so help 
vi to @ portion of the treasure over whieh they mounted 
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express,” oe lai, Leet. PEP Si 
Commissioner. In few words it informed me of the Sete 
Dunbar’s party at Arrah, and continued : “ Everything must — 
“now be sacrificed to holding the country and the occupation res 
& central position.” It directed me and the civil authorities to ~ 
proceed “ at once with ali our force secretly and expeditionsly to 
Patna,” 1t ended with an injunction to remove the treasure “if 
doing so endangered not life.” “ What does the Commissioner 
Suhib say ?” asked the Subahdar. I made some excuse, and after 
a minute or two sent bim off. 1 then despatchod a circular round 
the station, and within an hour every one was present. It was 
agreed we should start at 5 that evening. Mr. Tayler now 
declares that he intended the treasure to be removed, and antici- 
pated the delay which the move must cause. Such an impression 
could not result from the perusal of his order. The objeot he 
prominently put forward was the defence of Patna as a central 
position, the means the rapid concentration of all available forces, 
which were to proceed “at once and seeretly and expeditiously,” 
Any delay would have heen contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the order. If “ everything was to be sacrificed to the occupation 
of a central position,’’ it evidently would have been going counter 
to the wishes and plans of the Commissioner to hazard such occu- 


pation by the delay consequent on collecting carts and moving 


treasure. Thus at least I argued. I thought, and still think, I 
was carrying out'the order of my superior as intended. At six 
we started. I spoke to the Darogah, the Subahdar and one or 
two of the respectable natives, and enjoined upon them to — 
maintain order and tranquility. 

“ng We had gone a mile beyond the town, when it struck me that, 
though beund to send the Commissioner every available soldier, 
cheba myself to help in holding a central 
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went home. I despatched a sowar to Sherghotty with a tele- 
graphic message, asking for instructions. Sherghotty wasaban- — 
doned. Another sowar, with a letter from Captain Thomson 
of the 64th, canght up his detachment at Balwa, and he at once” 
turned back for Gya, The two days and nights preceding his 
arrival were anxious ones. I feared the Nujeebs making away 
with the treasure and joining their mutinous brethren at Arrah. 
We were not idle, however, during that time. I called a meeting 
of all the chief Gyawals or priests of Gya, and they promised me 
assistance and support in men and arms. Mr. Hollings and I 
both went to office, asa mode of quieting the native minds. The 
Gyawals proved a rotten reed. One of them, Deonath Sijwar,. 
sont a few useful men ; the other sent old men and blind and halt, 
with nothing but rusty swords. It was clear the people would 
not help themselves. When I foand this, and before the 64th 
detachment arrived, I pondered on what should be done. There 
were no means of communicating with Calcutta except by the slow 
medium of the post, I badto think and act as appeared best. 
It seemed evident, if the danger to Patna was so real as to require 
the few Seikhs and English at Gya to help in warding it off, the 
80 men vow arrived would also be sent for, Again it appeared 
just as much my duty to assist Mr. Tayler with this force as with 
the force I had sent him. But if this force went, now that I saw 
no reliance could be placed on the people, with it would go my 
remuining chance of saving the treasure. It was determined to 
go to Patna and take the treasure. Six hours before leaving, a 
nate ie peal; seein by 0 brother officer of Captain Thomson’s, 
came from Dinapore :—“ The Sth N..I, are in full march on 
_ @ya with one gun, they say.” To go north was to meet this. 


Regiment and lose the treasure ; we resolved to go south and 


to Caloutta. That pencil note probably saved many lives. Had 


we gone north, and had the jail been let loose as we traversed. — 








gi Te ibidsol wey te<piie Westin un 68 
miles from Gya, and twice attacked us—how they run after losing 


5 or 6 of their body—and how, after a long and painful march 


in the midst of the rains, we succeeded, thanks to the untiring — 
vigilance and laborious care of the English eoldiers, in depositing 
7 lacs at the Calcutta treasury—has tenn, slaenshy fully detailed 
by me. 

Repulsed and discomfited, the guard and prisoners returned, 
looted a little money left in the treasury for the food of the jail, 
and then dispersed —the former to Arrah, the latter to their homes. 
Silent but trembling the town remained that night ; next morning 
in ite full force awoke the spirit of the oriental savage ; every 
seoundrel had dreamt of plunder during the night, and now awoke 
to vorify his dream ; boys of 10 or 12 strutted about with swords ; 
the peaceful and wealthy, in proportion to the budmashes as 10 to 
1, would, in any other country, have united against a common 
foe ; but the erwements of self-government do not exist in this 

. Thescum and scoundretivm of the city had it all their 
own way. One or two bands, under able leaders, levied only 
blackmail, and going from house to house, sold immunity and 
safety ; Others revelled in indiscriminate plunder ; five or six of 
the Gyawals mustered their followers and sacked a whole quarter 
of the town. The unhappy Hindu mahajuns were the chief 
losers, preyed upon at once by the Mahomedan rabble of the lower 
town, and by these priests of the upper. 


On the 16th of August Gya was re-occupied by the civilians te 


ordered back from Patna, by 85 of H. M.’s Sith, and by 
220 of Captain Rattray’s Seikhs with their Commander at. their 
head. The natives, at first afraid that the burning of the 
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i aot only in the town, but in the country, every element of disorder, — 





violence and wickedness was rife, how the village ryots as well as 


the town budmash instinctively turned to plunder and violence, 
how rampant and how general was that spirit of the beast of prey 
which acknowledges no common bounds and no law save the 
indulgence of its passions. “ Rather than live again under such 
thraldom,” more than one respectable native has said to me, 
“] would turn Christian, if this was necessary to obtain the 
protection of Government.” 

There are two curious facts connected with the disturbances in 
this district : one is the influence of Kooer Singh, although not 
a vemindar in Behar Proper ; the other, the universal identifica- 
tion of a Hindoostanee Government with license and plunder. 
“ Hindoostanee Raj ho-a, Kooer Singh ke Kaj—loot, loot,” were 
the cries with which one zemindar attacked a weaker one, one 
village preyed upon a neighbouring bamlet,” or a dozen scoundrels 
knovked down and fleeved a solitary traveller, There was here no 
influential land-holder t# knead into one large festeringygpass 
all these various scattered pieces of corruption. The anarchy rose 
but in three places to the so-called dignity of rebellion. In the 
north-east portion of the district, Hyder Ali Khan, with a few 
followers, attempted to regain possession of the Rajgeer Pargana, 
formerly belonging to his ancestors. In September he was caught 
and hanged. The two Anti-rajahs raised a Lilliputian standard 
of their own. One is hiding, the other in prison awaits his trial. 
At Wazeergunge, some 12 or 14 villages united under one Kosheal 
Singh, a ticadar of many villages, and after going through the 
initiatory ceremony of some indiecriminate plunder, set up the 


flag of Kosheal, Many of these miserable fools have been trans- 


- ported, but Kosheal is still uncaught. In the western thannahs, 
- three or four factories belonging-to Mr. Solano, the only Euro- 
pean land-holder or planter here, were destroyed, I must not 
Soe eliaia aueek ith ehause i sharpie: einen 
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E citutaed 6a the 85th of Kupeek: To csr postin of 
the district was then in possession of the matinous 5th Irregular 
Cavalry. These gentry seemed aware that Government had no 
force to direct against them. They travelled slowly, remained 
three or four days at one place, and appeared under no apprehen- 
sion of pursuit. They had originally come in this direction 
from a belief that Gya was still devoid of all troops. Even 
when thoy discovered their mistake, thoy did not hurry their 
movements in the least. At Wazeergunge, 14 miles from 
Gya, they remained 3 days. Meanwhile they levied contribu- 
tions all round both in food and money; the Government 
authority was in contempt, and I began to fear lest their presnve 
might kindle in the district a mutinous flume more dangerous 
than the last. Anything seemed to be better than to sit still 
with 25) English and Seikhs, and let these scoundrels swagger 
and hold the country under our noses. We were not half 
their number, but the Government could give us no more mens 
On the 6th of September the cavalry moved south from 
Wazeergunge. This appeared to relieve Gya from danger of 
an attack, and toshow the enemy were on the march to the Trunk 
Road, Captain Rattray proposed to attack. I had all along 
been for offensive measures and heartily approved, telling him I 
thought it his duty to go out. Go out we did, aml on the Sth 


came up with the enemy. The military operations and their 


pesult I have nothing to do with. We dil not thrash the enemy, 
nor did theythrash us, as the Press at the time insisted. We 
Tost none killed, but 22 wounded, of whom 2 afterwards died. 

an ‘The enemy lost altogether (on the field and died afterwards from 











ey taken by the resulis of Ptresh raid, industrious tuen- tS 
_ plundered of all they had, rape, robbery and murder marked the 
progress of these ruffians, . 
At last the 5th Irregulars crossed the Soane. They had 
not gone very long when the approach from the south of the 
Ramghur Battalion began to cause alarm. Many of the men 
cf this corps are recruited from the neighbourhood of Sher- 
ghotty, Gya, and other parts of the dictrict. It seemed 
certain, from all I heard, that their intention was to come 
through Shergholty to Gya. Our force here consisted of about 
50 sick and wounded Seikhs, of whom not a dozen could walk, 
and 85 English of the 84th, of whom eight were sick and wound- 
ed. Clearly we could do nothing against the Ramghurrees if 
they came. To be ready to send off the treasure, therefore, I 
collected some elephants and had large strong bags madr, 
capable of holding some thousands each. For the sick I ordered 
a quantity of doolies, and, as it was imporsible to expect to get 
a sufficient number of bearers on a sudden emergency, I hired 
some hundred or so, and told the Seikhs they must take morn- 
ing and evening airings for their health, They were delighted, 
and daily, till the 53rd smashed the Ramghurrees at Chuttra, a 
long line of doolies ueed twice a day to leave the billiaré bungalow, 
then the Seikh hospital, With a freight of poor wounded and 
-snffering men, At any moment they could have gone off 
and been half way to Patna before the Ramghurrees got sight of 
Gya, 
, Tt was evident that this distriet was to” be the high road to 
mutineers from the cast, In July 1 had pointed this out to 
~ Government and foretold that when they mutinied, the 5th Irre- 
gules and the 32nd would take the favourite native road through 
- Deoghur, Kurrukdeea, and Nowadah, The 5th chose it. To- _ 
narenie. the end of October, three companies of the $2nd, having & 
moutinied at Deoghur, followed in their steps, The marvellous, 











 ndbrtrial) prisoners t) Gya. The namber amounted to nearly 
300. You are aware, Sir, that immediately after the 5th Trregu- 
lars had crossed the Soane, Captain Rattray and every available 
Seikh was sent out of this district to Dehree on the Soane. By 
greatly enlarging tle number of police, I had attempted to create 
a force sufficient to cope with the spirit of plunder and disaffec- 
tion, still evory now and then breaking out in isolated villages ; 
but the martial’ Rajpoots and Brahmins of the interior were 
more than a match for a few burkandazes, and I wag glad to 
accept your proffered aid of some of the Nujecbs’ corps from 
Patna. The 40 men you sent had gone to Nowadah. As long 
as no mutinous soldiers were noar, I felt 1 might trust them; 
but on hearing of the defection of the three companies of the 
32nd, I determined to call them back, and with them the hajut 
prisoners. They arrived safely. The number of prisoners 
under trial in my jail exeoeded 600, and as guard ‘I had these 
40 Nujeebs and a quantity of burkandazes. This was to mea 
time of great anxicty. A large number of prisoners under trial 
for offences involving the severest punishments—~a very small 
guard —men whose brothers had released my jail once before and 
attempted my life—three companics of mutineers on the road to 
Gya and not far from it—and at Gya iteelf a heap of sick and 
wounded soldiers, with less than thirty men fit for duty,—all | 
this constituted a heavy charge and a serious responsibility, I 
thought of sending away my entire jail in irons to some spot 
near the Grand Trank Road. I hal the irons prepared. I 
began again giving the Séikhs their morning and evening airing, 
when by telegraph I heard that Major English and his victo- 
rious 63rd were ordered up to Gya. It still seemed doubt- 
ful whether they or the mutineers, would be here first; the 
. latter had got to Wazeergange; 14 miles only separated us; 
- Coloifel English was 20 miles off at Sherghotty. I sent there» 
message, ant nats diay Go glitter’ es English payor 












| SP Ririnl, A thirty miles itakeh brought us = to Habs Bx 
9 miles from Nowadah.” Se * 

After describing how the British troops pursued ae rebels 
through the Nawéda subdivision and then round to the west 
through the southern portion of the Patna dist riet and through 
the Jahénabéd subdivision as far as the Son, Mr. Money says 
they lost right of the rebels after a march of 130 miles in 4 
days and 5 nizhts, and adds :— 

“ This was the last inroad of mutineers this district saw in 

1887.” 

One or two conclusions have forced themselves upon me in 
connection with euch inroads. The first is, the absence of trath 
in the general impression that mutincers always pozsers excellent 
information. I believe, on the contrary, that their information 
is most scanty and untrustworthy. The 5th Irregulars wero not 
aware, till they had approached near, that Gya had~been re- 
occupied by the Government authorities. Each body of mutineers 

‘which crossed the district was influenced in its march by false 
reports. The first batch of the mutinous 32nd avoided Jebanabad 
because they wore told a force lay there in wait. Their march 
was by zig-zag, the villagers, to avoid their visitation, turning 
them out of the direet line by hes and erroneous information. 

As to accurate information for myself, I never found any 
difficulty in getting it. No body of mutioeers passed through 
ibis district without my knowing the numbers, the exact quantity ~ 
of elephants or camels they had with them, and their line of 
march, The moment I heard of a miitiny having taken place, 

1 laid two lines of ranners along the road the cnemy would take 
to enter the district. These lines extended to 20 and 30 miles 
outside my district. In addition to these, I had lines of runners 

- to various points in the district, where I thought the mutineers 


would march, and to the neighbouring thanvahs. The Dafbg bs in 


| had similar lines to places within their thanoabs, All this 
stupas s Aah Sermtics bu: the results 1 





the peopl, (SS aS whether any founda- 
tion, however slight, existed for this assertion, As far aa, my 
own experience goes, it is entirely gratuitous. No sepoy in this 
district has ever excused his defection on any one of these pleas. 
Villagers and zemindars have questioned the Sepoys as to the 
reasons for their mutiny. Their answers have been many and. 
various :—“ Their religion was in danger,—it was intended to 
blow them away from guns—many of them had been hanged with- 
out cause, and they feared a like fate,—their pay was in arrears,’ 
These and similar ones were the grounds assigned, but among his 
many lies the Sepoy never was fuol enough to bring forward the 
plea of oppressive institutions and hardship to the people. The 
ryot, from bis own knowledge, would have langhed in his face 
had he done so. It remains with those who wish to make capital 
out of the events of the last year, to explainthe mutiny upon 
grounds untouched by even the leaders of the mutiny. I look 
upon the absence of any such arguments on the part of the 
mutineers themselves as the strongest proof that the people do not 
feel our institutions oppressive. Had there been a chance of 
response in the great heart of the nation, the cry would have been 
an excellent one to appeal to the country with, and men like the 
Nana would not haye neglected the chance. But he knew such a 
ery would have fallen flat and awakened no echo, It may excite — 
the ignorant at a London public meeting, but the Indian prince 
and the Indian ryot heed it not. I cannot understand why the 
Sepoy should not be allowed to know his motives and reasons, 
He bas proclaimed them loully enough and in various ways, so 
that those who run may read. When upon throwing off his 
allegiance, he releases jails, plunders treasuries, and indulges in 
rape and rapine, he displays the vices of sll pampered soldiery 
and shows his object to be unbridled license. When, whither 
mutinying at Chittagong or in the Panjab, he turns alike his _ 
steps to Delhi, be betrays the deep strength of the old traditionary 
fggling still alive within ; his straggles in Outh disclose a mis-— 
Uh coms patriotism 5 his murdered officers silently bear witness to 
ve hatred of race ; and when, asl dhe 2 
ain how lange « part ss Sy deers oT 
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